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poetry  of  motion  tnere  is  music 
In  the  soaring  birds  above  us  there  are  moving  sym- 
phonies. 

There  is  music  in  the  movement  of  a  ship  upon  the 
wave 

And  the  sunbeams  dancing  o'er  it,  that  the  minstrels 
never  gave. 

There  is  music  in  the  rhythm  of  the  waving  field 
of  wheat, 

In  the  swaying  leaves  on  tree-tops,  and  the  skip  of 
dancing  feet. 

There  are  songs  of  gladness  for  us  in  the  opening 
buds  of  spring. 

And  we  imderstand  the  message  that  their  fuller 
blossoms  bring. 

There  is  music  in  the  motion  of  the  yearly  chang- 
ing scene 

As  the  seasons  move  before  us,  changing  brown  and 

white  to  green 
There  are  songs  of  rapture  for  us  in  the  colors  of 

the  sky, 

In  the  rainbow  and  the  sunset  and  in  cloudships 
floating  by. 

There  is  music  in  the  mountains — in  their  grand- 
eur as  they  rise 

With  their  snow-capped  summits  keeping  vigil  in  the 
hidden  skies. 

There  is  music  in  the  rainfall,  and  the  snow-flakes 

coming  down 
Giving  the  earth  a  white-robed  mantle  and  the  trees 

a  silver  crown. 
To  the  deaf  there  is  no  music  in  the  touch  of  vibrant 

strings, 

But  in  harmony  of  motion  there  are  songs  that 
nature  sings. 

And  there  is  music  all  around  us  if  we  have  the 
eyes  to  see, 

And  although  we  can  not  hear  it  we  can  feel  its 
melody. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG 
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Tlic  Importance  of  Readino;!!! 
the  Education  of  tlie  Deaf 

By  HELEN  THOMPSON,  Ph.  D. 
The  Clinic  of  Child  Development  Yale  University. 


N  general,  educators  of  the  deaf  place 
prime  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  oral 
language,  especially  in  the  first  few 
grades  of  school.  The  natural  voice 
must  be  preserved;  the  art  of  lip  read- 
ing is  so  difficult  that  the  deaf  child,  if  he 
is  to  be  expert,  must  begin  early  to  master 
its  art.  As  a  result,  the  child,  immediately  on 
his  enterance  to  school,  is  faced,  in  lip  reading, 
with  a  task  which  many  adults  find  too  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish.  He  is  in  some  schools 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  others  by 
signs.  This  constant  thwarting  of  man's  uni- 
que trait,  communication  with  others,  fre- 
quently leaves  its  mark  in  the  emotional  life 
of  the  individual.  It  is  well,  I  think,  to  con- 
sider these  present  objectives  critically,  to  free 
our  rninds  from  traditional  thinking  and  to  see 
if  there  are  not  other  more  important  values 
which  are  being  neglected. 

The  emphasis  on  oral  work  arises  in  part 
from  a  desire  to  make  the  deaf  child  just  like 
the  hearing  child.  This  aim  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. When  we  know  a  child  is  not  capable 
of  the  abstract  thinking  required  for  college 
work  we  advise  education  along  other  lines; 
try  to  reduce  his  accomplishment  in  that  res- 
pect to  the  level  of  the  average;  when  a  child 
is  deaf  we  should  face  the  fact,  consider  rather 
his  positive  qualities  which  will  enable  him  most 
effectively  to  receive  from  and  to  contribute 
to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives. 

By  directly  attempting  to  teach  the  deaf  to 
"listen"  and  talk  like  the  hearing  child,  we 
necessarily  neglect  other  aspects  of  education 
thereby  making  the  deaf  child  even  more 
unlike  the  hearing  one.  The  deaf,  with  great 
effort,  may  be  taught  to  be  somewhat  versed 
in  oral  language,  but  tests  have  shown  that 
under  this  method  he  dees  not  attain,  on  the 
average,  a  comprehension  of  written  language 
greater  than  that  of  an  eight-year-old  hearing 
child.  The  direct  approach  to  a  problem  is 
frequently  not  the  one  which  solves  it.  The 
surveyor  may  be  baffled  in  directly  measuring 
the  distance  between  two  points  but  by  measur- 
ing certain  angles  and  other  more  available 
distances  he  solves  his  problem  indirectly.  The 
very  young  child  frequently  engages  in  futile 
efforts  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  after  v/alking  up 
close  to  it  and  it  is  only  when  he  finally  turns 
around  to  sit  down  that  the  solution  is  found. 


Reading  and  writing  are  two  forms  of  com- 
munication even  more  important  than  hearing 
and  talking.  By  oral  language  we  are  able  to 
communicate  only  with  those  with  whom  we 
come  within  speaking  distance,  but  with  the 
written  language  we  come  into  contact  with 
not  only  our  contemporaries  remote  from  us, 
but  with  those  of  past  and  future  times.  In 
this  changing  world,  adequately  to  master  the 
written  language  is  of  increasing  value. 

Most  education  comes  through  reading;  its 
importance  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Instead 
this  Congress  has  considered  the  printed  re- 
cord of  these  meetings  so  important  that  the 
speeches  are  being  printed  in  full  while  only 
the  minute  abstracts  of  them  are  being  delivered 
orally.  The  permanence  of  the  written  record 
as  opposed  to  the  transitoriness  of  the  oral 
one  is  significant.  The  effect  of  radio  speeches 
given  today  will  have  little  weight  ten  years 
from  now.  This  greater  permanency  permits 
more  thought  during  reading  than  we  can 
accomplish  during  listening.  We  may  read 
slowly,  read  and  re-read  again.  Facility  in 
reading  is  of  paramount  value  to  mankind 
and  especially  to  the  deaf.  Writing  is,  indeed, 
slow  and  laborious  but  what  is  written  is 
usually  better  thought  out  than  is  extempora- 
neous speech,  and  certainly  the  art  of  con- 
versation, lamentable  though  the  fact  may  be, 
is  almost  a  lost  art  even  among  the  hearing. 

Since  reading  and  writing  are  so  fundamen- 
tal for  contact  with  the  environment  we  may 
well  inquire  concerning  the  deaf  child's  endow- 
ments for  accomplishments  in  this  field.  The 
deaf  have  gocd  visual  acuity.  Gates  and 
Chase'  established  that  fact  in  1926.  It 
should  be  possible  therefore  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  language  by  a  purely  visual 
method.  However,  at  the  age  when  a  deaf 
child  enters  school,  he  is  almost  totally  igno- 
rant of  oral  language  while  the  hearing  child 
at  this  same  age  possesses  a  knowledge  and 
facility  in  this  field  developed  by  early  train- 
ing. The  deaf  child  is  apparently  under  a 
serious  handicap.  Can  early  training  other- 
wise compensate?  Dalgarno  in  1680  said,  "I 
conceive    there    might  te    successful  addresses 

1.  (iates,  Arthur  1.,  and  Chase,  E.  H.,  "Method  ml 
Theories  of  Learninc  to  Spell  Testi/'d  by  .Studies  of 
Deaf  Children  '  Journal  of  Educ  tioual  Psychology 
May,  1926,  Vol.  XVII,  No. 5. 
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made  to  a  dumb  child,  even  in  his  cradle, 
when  he  begins  risu  cognoscere  matrem,  if  the 
mother,  or  nurse,  had  but  as  nimble  a  hand 
as  commonly  they  have  a  tongue.  For  instance, 
I  doubt  not  but  the  words,  hand,  foot,  dog, 
hat,  etc.,  written  fair,  and  as  often  presented 
to  the  deaf  child's  eyes,  pointing  from  the 
words  to  the  things,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  blind 
child  hears  them  spoken,  would  be  known,  and 
remembered  as  soon  by  the  one  as  the  other."  2 
Bell  in  1897  used  such  a  method  in  teaching 
a  deaf  child  as  young  as  four  years.  The 
venture  was  remarkably  successful.  Bell  held 
that  such  a  procedure  was  not  only  feasible 
but  essential.  He  said,  "Commencing  with 
oral  language  impeded  the  progress  of  the  con- 
gentially  deaf.  Written  language  should  be  the 
basis  of  instruction. "'i  He  believed  so  firmly  in 
this  plan  that  he  started  a  school  in  Washing- 
ton to  try  out  his  scheme,  but  due  to  a  law 
suit  concerning  his  invention  of  the  telephone, 
the    school   was  abandoned. 

Nine  years  ago,  in  1925,  the  speaker,  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf,  in  New  York  City,  began  an 
experiment  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  devise 
reading  material  by  which  the  deaf  ch;ld 
could  be  taught  reading  without  the  aid  of 
speech.  Silent  reading  for  the  hearing  child 
had  long  been  advocated  because  it  was  found 
that  oral  reading  impedes  comprehension; 
that  frequently  the  child  is  so  absorbed  in 
pronouncing  the  words  that  meanings  are 
quite  obscured.  Then  too,  as  the  child  grows 
older,  he  must  suppress  oral  speech,  for  psy- 
chologists have  found  that  reading  is  retarded 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  vocal  .  If  adults  wish 
to  beccme  very  rapid  readers,  they  inust 
consciously  inhibit  saying  to  themselves  what 
they  are  reading.  Our  perceptive  and  associa- 
tive responses  are  more  rapid  than  our  result- 
ing motor  mechanisms.  I  shall  not  describe 
the  reading  material  employed  for  if  you  are 
not  already  familiar  with  it  you  will  find, 
illustrated  with  samples,  a  full  exposition  of 
the  techniques  used,  in  my  publication,  "'An 
Experimental  Study  of  the  Beginning  Reading 
of  Deaf-Mutes.  -I  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ment were  highly  significant.  Not  only  was 
it  found  that  a  reading  curriculum  can  be 
devised  which  is  independent  of  oral  language 
but  we  found  that,  taught  in  this  manner, 
the  deaf  children  achieve  in  one  year  of 
beginning  reading,  five-sixths  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  normal  hearing  class  in  their  first 
year  of  reading.  This  surely  indicates  that 
the  deaf  child's  inexperience  in  oral  language, 
up  to  the  age  of  school  entrance,  in  not  quite 
as  serious  as  it  would  at  first  seem.  Beginning 


2  Dalgaino,  George,  " Didascalocoplms". — reprinted 
from  the  oiit;inal  in  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.    Vol.  IX,  pp.4-  4 

3.  Bell,  A.  G.,  Upon  a  Method  of  Teacliing:  Lana:uage 
to  a  Very  Young  Congenita ily  Deaf  Ciiild.  Gibson 
Brothers,  Washington,  D.  C,  ISS."?. 

4  Thompson,  Helen,  an  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Beginning  Reading  of  Deaf  Mutes.  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  2^-4.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  \t>\k  City,  1927. 


even  this  late  age,  it  is  possible  to  approximate 
normal  progress  in  reading  if  the  method  of 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  child's  capacities; 
that  is  if  a  purely  visual  method  is  used. 

Not  only  were  outstanding  advances  made 
in  reading  ability,  but  excellent  attitudes  to- 
ward reading  and  independent  individual  work 
were  established,  the  children  found  great  pleas- 
ure in  being  able  to  recongnize  words,  phrases, 
or  even  sentences  in  any  primer  which 
they  might  pick  up.  At  school  they  entered 
the  room  eagerly  and  quickly  settled  down 
to  work.  The  feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
confidence  which  resulted  were  fully  as  import- 
ant as  the  scholastic  achievement. 

We  were  fortunate  in  conducting  the  experi- 
ment in  Dr.  Taylor's  school  because  he,  in 
his  characteristically  openminded  and  forward 
thinking  manner,  fostered  our  plan.  His 
teachers  continued  the  lexperiment  and  re- 
vised the  reading  material.  Others  have  used 
it  and  found  it  effective.  If  educators  wish 
so  to  direct  their  time,  energy,  and  ingenuity, 
the  deaf  can  be  given  adequate  reading  ability. 

To  emphasize  training  in  reading  need  not 
mean  less  eventual  development  )of  speech 
and  lip  reading  abilities.  Certain  experiments 
recently  conducted  in,  the  field  of  animail 
and  child  psychology  show  that  learning  is 
definitely  limited  by  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  organism.  It  may  be  that  the  rapidity 
of  learning  at  certain  stages  of  development 
is  so  great  compared  to  that  possible  earlier 
that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  early 
teaching.  I  think  it  is  very  possible  that  a 
child,  whose  formal  training  in  lip  reading 
does  not  begin  until  he  is  ten,  might  attain 
practically  as  great  skill  as  one  whose  training 
begins  when  he  is  five  but  who,  at  that  time, 
has  very  little  knowledge  of  language.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  interests  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion such  an  experiment  should  be  undertaken, 
not  in  the  drastic  manner  suggested,  but  first, 
by  finding  the  effects  of  one  year's  delay  in 
lip  reading  training  and  then,  if  handicap 
does  not  result,  of  two  years'  delay,  continuing 
the  experiment  until  the  optimum  time  for 
the  introduction  of  lip  reading  is  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  lip  reading 
training  should  be  begun  as  early  as  Dalgarno 
suggested  that  reading  should  be  taught.  Ex- 
perimentation could  also  indicate  the  worth 
of  this  suggestion.  Certainly  different  ap- 
proaches in  education  should  be  made  according 
to  the  needs  and  the  abilities  of  the  individ- 
ual child.  Clinical  studies  of  the  individual 
could  help  in  determining  what  educational 
procedure  would  be  best  suited  to  a  given 
individual.*  We  need  to  know  what  is  the 
best  educational  scheme  for  the  child  not 
simply   to   therorize  about  it. 


*  The  Clinic  of  Child  Development  at  Yale  University 
is  interested  in  a  study  of  the  early  development  of  the 
mentally  normal  deaf  infant.  We  have  adequate  facili- 
ties for  his  residence.  If  such  a  child  comes  to  the 
attention  of  any  of  you,  we  would  appreciate  your  co- 
peration  in  referring  him  to  us.  Even  if  deafness  is 
meiely  suspected  we  would  be  intereted  in  having  such 
a  case  brought  to  our  at'.ention.  The  developmental 
study  of  such  a  child  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  birth. 
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It  is  granted  that  an  early  training  in  speech 
is  essential  to  preserve  the  natural  voice  but 
at  the  expense  of  training  in  reading,  should 
it  be  the  time  consuming  performance  that  it 
is?  Instruction  in  speech  is  necessarily, 
individual  work.  It  could  occur  at  a  different 
time  for  each  pupil  in  the  class  while  the  others 
worked  independently  teaching  themselves. 
T  he  reading  material  which  has  been  devised 
could  well  be  used  to  advantage  during  that 
period.  The  excellent  systems  of  speech  train- 
ing which  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  developed 
are  fully  appreciated;  their  art  is  greatly 
admired,  but  the  value  of  oral  instruction  to 
the  deaf  is  more,  I  believe,  in  his  achieving 
some  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
oral  experience  of  others  rather  than  giving 
the  deaf  a  real  tool  with  which  they  can  com- 
municate with  others.  In  my  work  at  The 
Clinic  of  Child  Development  at  Yale  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  contact  with  a  graduate 
of  one  of  your  best  colleges  for  the  deaf.  His 
speech  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  deaf  person, 
yet  when  we  carry  on  any  but  a  very  simple 
conversation  we  must  write  our  messages  to 
avoid  misunderstandings;  his  oral  expression 
is  too  inadequate  for  me  to  interpret.  Even 
his  simple  expressions  are  not  understood  by 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  infrequent  con- 
tract. The  ultimate  speech  of  the  deaf  is  at 
best  a  very  inadequate  tool — instead  of  at- 
tempting the  impossible,  its  perfection,  why 
not  instead,  emphasize  the  more  possible,  the 
mastery  of  reading  and  writing?  Adequate 
written  language  facility  should  greatly  stimu- 
late learning  in  other  branches  and  should  af- 
ford the  deaf  satisfaction  in  accomplishment. 

Reading  with  ease  and  complete  understand- 
ing the  daily  newspaper  and  articles  in  maga- 
zines, of  which  we  have  such  a  prolific  numbe^-, 
would  do  much  toward  bringing  the  deaf  into 
close  contract  with  the  affairs  of  individuals 
and  groups  of  individuals  in  the  social  organ- 
izations around  him.  It  would  give  him  a 
feeling  of  being  at  one  with  the  world  and  this 
would  help  his  emotional  adjustment — ^an  im- 
portant consideration  in  any  educational  pro- 
gram. , 

The  blind  spend  years  learning  the  braille 
system  so  that  a  very  small  sample  of  the 
world's  literature  will  not  be  lost  to  them  and 
ye:  the  teaching  of  reading  to  the  deaf  is 
permitted  to  be  delayed  and  given  only  second- 
ary place  in  the  curriculum.  Certainly  the 
philosophy  of  education  of  the  deaf  needs  new 
gc  als,  goals  which  will  render  to  the  teaching 
of  reading  that  emphasis  which  it  obviously 
deserves.  To  meet  this  changing  world,  the 
deaf  child  needs  to  able  to  establish  close  com- 
munication with  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
The  written  language  is  for  him  the  natural 
and  possible  medium  for  this  communication. 

 /\  paper  read  before  the  interna,  onal  t..on- 

gress  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 


Unless  educators  furnish  leadership  in  the 
present  crisis,  it  will  come  from  the  wrong 
source  and  will  lead  in  the  wrong  direction. — • 
J.  A.  Stoddard. 


 n  ,  

For  years  we  have  been  trailing  along  be- 
hind the  academic  department  of  this  school, 
wedded  to  the  principle  that  the  pupils'  experi- 
ences in  the  vocational  department  would 
furnish  material  for  the  English  classes,  and 
that  the  language  exercises  emanating  there- 
from constituted  "correlation."  Finding  evi- 
dence of  such  form  of  correlatic  n  conspicuous 
by  Its  absence,  we  have  started  a  section  in  The 
Hawkeye  concerned  with  the  English  expres- 
sion developed  in  the  vocational  department 
by  the  teachers  therein.  This  section  shows, 
as  we  have  always  maintained,  what  a  rich 
source  of  interesting  subject  matter  we  have 
m  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, subject  matter  barley  touched  upon  in 
the  product  of  academic  classroom  routine. 
Let  us  cease  kidding  ourselves  about  "correla- 
tion," and  develop  the  potential  resources  of 
the  vocational  department.  If  the  pupils  are 
not  forced  to  write  this  material,  they  will  not 
get  it.  The  expectation  that  they  will  see  their 
work  in  print  gives  the  pupils'  motive  for  writ- 
ing, and  the  pride  of  authorship  assures  later 
review.  The  vocational  teachers  simply  can 
not  escape  responsibility  for  the  language  out- 
put concerning  their  own  work,  and  the  sooner 
they  stop  passing  the  buck  to  the  academic 
teachers  the  better  off  their  pupils  will  be. — 
The  Hawkeye. 

In  their  pupils"  news  columns  a  number  of 
our  school  exchanges  have  regular  news  items 
from  the  various  shops  of  their  vocational 
departments.  This  is  a  splendid  idea.  Not 
only  are  the  readers  of  the  papers  informed 
as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  shops,  but  the 
pupils  have  practice  in  the  use  of  shop  termi- 
nology and  shop  English  such  as  they  would 
likely  not  have  in  the  class  rooms  or  anywhere 
else,  not  even  in  the  shops  themselves.  And 
pupils  other  than  the  writers  will  read  those 
Items  over  and  over.  Though  shop  items  get 
into  our  pupils"  news  columns,  we  do  not 
have  a  regular  department  for  shop  news. 
But  we  believe  such  a  department  is  a  most 
valuable  thing  and  expect  to  have  one  when 
we  can  arrange  matters  for  it. — Ted  Griffing. 
m  the  Oklahoman. 

1 


"Printing  is  a  good  business.  It  is  clean, 
honorable,  respectable.  It  is  celebrated  as  a 
trainer  of  men  for  higher  stations  in  life.  It 
has  many  inspiring  traditions  and  legends.  It 
combines  the  need  for  knowledge  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun:  Mathematics,  mechanics, 
language,  spelling,  grammar,  color,  composi- 
tion, salesmanship;  there  is  indeed  no  limit 
to  the  accomplishments  that  are  required  of 
the  printer.  The  printer  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  all  other  vocations  and  professions. 
No  vocation  or  profession  can  really  exist  with- 
out the  printing  press.  From  text-book  to 
novels,  from  pamphlets  to  newspapers,  from 
tickets  to  tax-bills,  no  man  can  evade  the 
printed  word." — Henry  P.  Porter  m  the  Wis- 
consin Times. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  "DON'T  CARE" 

"James,  my  son,  you  are  wasting  your  time 
playing  with  that  kitten  when  you  ought  to  be 
studying  your  lesson.  You  will  get  a  bad 
mark,"  said  Mother  Mason  to  her  son. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  boy  as  he  continued 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  kitten. 

'  But  you  ought  to  care,  my  boy"  rejoined  the 
lady  with  a  sigh.  "You  will  grow  up  an  ignorant, 
good  for  nothing  man  if  you  don't  make  good 
use  of  your  opportunities." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  James,  as  he  raced  into 
the  yard. 

"Don't  care,  will  be  the  ruin  of  that  child," 
said  the  mother  to  herself. 

"I  must  teach  him  a  lesson  he  will  not  easily 
forget.  " 

Guided  by  this,  the  lady  made  no  provision 
for  dinner. 

When  noon  arrived,  her  idle  boy  rushed 
into  the  house  as  usual,  shouting:  "Mother, 
I  want  my  dinner!" 

"1  don't  care,"  said  his  mother  very  calmly, 
working  on  with  her  needle  without  looking  up. 

"I'm  hungry,   mother,  "  said  the  boy. 

"I  don't  care,"  she  repeated. 

James  was  puzzled.  His  mother  had  never 
thus  treated  him  before.  They  were  strange 
words  for  her  to  use,  and  her  manner  was  so 
cold  that  he  could  not  understand  it.  He  was 
silent  for  a  while,  then  spoke  again. 

"Mother,  I  want  something  to  eat." 

"Uut  recess  will  soon  be  over,  mother,  and 
I  shall  starve  if  I  do  not  get  some  dinner," 
urged  James. 

"I  don't  care." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  boy  to 
endure.  He  burst  into  tears.  His  mother, 
seeing  him  subdued,  laid  down  her  work,  and 
calling  him  to  her  side  stroked  his  wavy  hair 
very  gently,  and  said:  "My  son,  I  want  to 
make  you  see  the  folly  and  sin  of  the  habit 
you  have  of  saying  "I  don't  care."  Suppose 
I  did  not  care  for  you,  what  would  you  do 
for  dinner,  for  clothing  and  for  education? 
You  see,  I  must  either  care  for  you  or  you 
must  suffer.  And  if  you  must  suffer  through 
my  lack  of  care  for  you,  don't  you  think  you 
will  also  suffer,  too,  if  you  don't  care  for  your- 
self? And  don't  ycu  see  that  I  must  suffer, 
too,  if  you  don't  care  for  your  wishes?  I 
hope  therefore,  that  you  will  cease  saying,  'I 
don't  care,'  and  learn  to  be  a  thoughtful  boy, 
caring  for  my  wishes  and  your  own  duties." 

James  had  never  looked  on  his  evil  habit  in 
that  light  before.  He  promised  to  do  better, 
and  after  having  his  dinner,  went  to  school 
a  wiser  boy. — Christian  Commonwealth. 


TABLE  MANNERS 


2.  Take  your  napkin,  partially  unfold  it 
and  lay  it  across  your  lap.  It  is  not  the 
correct  thing  to  fasten  it  to  your  button-hole 
or  spread  it  over  your  breast. 

3.  Eat  slowly,  it  will  contribute  to  your 
good  health  as  well  as  your  manners.  Thorough 
mastication  of  your  food  is  necessary  to  diges- 
tion. An  ordinary  meal  should  occupy  from 
thirty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

4.  Do  not  eat  fast. 

5.  Do  not  make  a  noise  with  mouth  or 
throat. 

6.  Do  not  fill  the  mouth  too  full. 

7.  Do  not  open  the  mouth  in  masticating. 

8.  Do  not  leave  the  table  with  food  in 
your  mouth. 

9.  Be   careful    to    avoid   soiling   the  cloth. 

10.  Never  carry  anything  like  food  with  you 
from  the  table. 

11.  Do  not  pick  your  teeth  or  put  your 
finger  in  your  mouth  at  the  table. 

12.  Do  not  cut  your  bread;  break  it. 

1 3  Never  apologize  to  the  waiters  for  mak- 
ing them  trouble;  it  is  their  business  to  serve 
you.  It  is  proper,  however  to  treat  them  with 
courtesy,  and  say,  "No,  I  thank  you,"  or  "If 
you  please"  in  answer  to  their  inquiries. 

— Manitoba  Echo. 


WANTED—  A  BOY 


Ronald  Taylor  read  these  rules  of  conduct 
at  table  in  a  book  he  has. 

1.  Seat  yourself  in  an  upright  position — 
not  too  close  to  nor  yet  too  far  from  the 
table. 


Wanted  A  Boy  who  stands  straight,  sits 
straight  eind  acts  straight. 

A  boy  whose  finger  nails  are  not  in  mourn- 
ing, whose  ears  are  clean,  whose  hair  is  combed, 
whose  shoes  are  polished,  and  whose  teeth  are 
well  cared  for. 

A  boy  that  moves  quickly,  and  makes  as 
little  noise  about  it  as  possible. 

A  boy  who  looks  cheerful,  has  a  ready  smile 
for  everybody  and  never  sulks. 

A  boy  who  does  not  smoke  cigarettes  and 
has  no  desire  to  learn  how. 

A  boy  who  is  polite  to  every  woman  and 
girl. 

A  boy  who  is  more  anxious  to  know  how 
to  speak  good  English  than  to  talk  slang. 

A  boy  who  never  bullies  other  boys  nor 
allows  other  boys  to  bully  him. 

A  boy  who,  when  he  doesn't  know  a  thing 
says,  "I  do  not  know,"  and  when  he  makes  a 
mistake  says,  "I'm  sorry,"  and  when  he  is 
asked  to  do  a  thing,  says,  "I'll  try." 

A  boy  who  looks  you  right  in  the  eyes  and 
tells  the  truth  every  time. 

A   boy  who   is   eager   to    read   good  books. 

A  boy  who  would  rather  put  his  spare  time 
at  some  good  gymnasium  than  to  gamble  for 
pennies  in  a  back  room. 

A  boy  who  does  not  want  to  be  "Smart" 
nor  in  any  way  to  try  to  attract  attention. 

A  boy  whom  other  boys  like. 

A  boy  who  is  friendly  with  his  mother,  and 
more  intimate  with  her  than  with  any  one  else. 

This  boy  is  wanted  everywhere. 

The  family  wants  him,  the  school  wants 
him,  the  girls  want  him,  all  creation  wants 
him. — Selected. 
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DOES  EDUCATION  PAY? 

Does  education  pay?     What  a  question! 

Dees  it  pay  to  prepare  the  ground  before 
sowing  the  seed? 

Does  it  pay  to  polish  the  precious  stone 
before  putting  it  on  the  market? 

Dees  it  pay  to  plane  and  sandpaper  the 
board  before  putting  it  into  the  piece  of 
furniture? 

Does  it  pay  to  sharpen  the  tools  before 
working  with  them? 

Does  it  pay  to  know  things  rather  than  live 
in  ignorance? 

Does  it  pay  to  have  a  mind  rather  than  be 
a  mere  animal,  and  be  directed  by  those  who 
have  minds? 

Does  it  pay  to  think,  and  if  so,  to  think 
with  a  trained  mind  rather  than  with  an  un- 
trained one? 

Does  it  pay  to  be  a  leader  rather  than  a 
follower? 

Dees  it  pay  to  make  the  most  of  the  faculties 
God  has  endowed  one  with,  or  to  let  them  lie 
dormant? 

Does  it  pay  to  be  one  of  the  capable  of 
the  human  race  or  to  be  one  of  the  inferior? 

Does  it  pay  to  prepare  one's  self  to  do 
large  things  or  to  remain  satisfied  to  do  small 
things,  and  let  others  take  the  advanced  posi- 
near  as  good. 

Does  it  pay  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity 
and  rriake  the  most  possible  of  one's  self? 

Does  it  pay  to  get  an  education?  Only  the 
lazy  and   ignorant  answer — "No." 

Pay?  Surely  it  pays  manyfold.  There  can 
be  no  better  investment  nor  one  anywhere 
near  as  good. 

Let  no  youth  be  deceived.  Ask  those  who 
are  educated.  Ask  the  wise  of  any  generation. 
Be  sensible.  Gee  the  education  while  you  have 
the  chance.  Prepare  to  live  a  happy  and  a 
prosperous  life. — Ward  H.  Nye,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Billings,  Montana,  in  School 
Life. 


EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
By  Leah  Adkisson  Kazmark 

Nashville,  Tennesse,  can  be  proud  of  its 
school  where  the  pupils  are  four-footed  ones 
with  keen  eyes  and  keen  instincts — German 
shepherd  dogs  of  beautiful  color,  shape  and 
bearing.  These  intelligent  dogs  carry  on  an 
interesting  business,  that  of  leading  the  blind, 
and  the  idea  was  started  many  years  ago  in 
Germany.  Dogs,  trained  to  be  intelligent, 
were  then  given  the  added  schooling  necessary 
to  make  them  eyes  for  those  who  had  lost 
their   sight   through   some  misfortune. 

Switzerland  also  conducts  such  training 
centers  with  her  shepherd  dogs  winning  word- 
wide  recognition  for  the  feats  th'jy  could 
•accomplish.  From  the  idea  the  American 
training  center  has  been  developed.  Believ- 
ing that  dogs  imported  to  assist  the  blind  were 
not  trained  under  the  same  traffic  life  as  that 
of  this  land,  some  interested  Americans  have 
planned  to  train  foreign  dogs  in  America  itself. 


And  the  plan  is  working.  New  freedom 
comes  to  the  blind  with  such  valued  dogs 
placed  at  their  disposal  to  assist  them  on  the 
streets,  no  matter  how  busy  the  traffic.  Police 
as  well  as  shepherd  dogs  are  having  this  school- 
ing though  the  dogs,  often  inclined  to  be 
vicious,  must  wear  the  muzzles  required  by' 
law  in  many  cities. 

Part  of  the  plan,  and  the  finest  and  most 
Christian  part,  is  that  kindly  friends  interest- 
ed in  the  project  have  given  endowments 
making  possible  that  such  dogs  can  become 
the  property  of  the  blind  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  them.  Endowment  funds  for  colleges 
have  long  been  a  part  of  American  life  and 
now  comes  a  step  further  in  kindness:  similiar 
things  making  eyes  for  the  blind  by  a  fund 
given  for  that  purpose. — Selected. 


A  BIRD'S  NEST  IN  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
DAY;    NOTHING    TO    IT;  UNCLE 
SAM     HEARS     WAIL     GO  UP 

How'd  you  like  to  get  a  bird's  nest  in  the 
mail  every  day?  Be  nice  for  bird's  nest  soup, 
wouldn't  it? 

In  that  section  of  the  flat  which  went  rural 
free  delievery  some  time  ago  the  birds  think 
the  mail  boxes  have  been  set  up  for  their 
special  benefit.  Especially  the  sparrows  who 
have  been  hanging  around  all  winter  looking 
things  over  and  getting  fat  and  sassy  in  the 
mild  climate. 

The  blue  birds  are  here  now,  too,  and  they're 
looking  for  apartments,  flats,  house  and  what- 
not. An  occasional  robin  is  seen  reading  the 
"for    rent"    ads   of    the  newspapers. 

The  new  mail  boxes  are  going  fast.  A  lot 
of  them  face  to  the  south,  the  sunny  side,  and 
most  of  them  have  nice  lawns  for  the  children, 
who'll  be  along  later,  to  play  around  on. 

1  he  birds  are  right  happy  about  it  all. 

But  the  residents.  They're  not  so  pleased. 
Getting  a  bird  s  nest  every  day  along  with 
the  usual  toothpaste  ads,  club  meeting  notices, 
not  to  mention  duns,  is  irking  the  freeholders 
slightly. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good  to  put  the 
occupants  of  the  mail  boxes  out.  They  have 
no  shame.  They're  right  back  with  tumble 
weeds,  sticks,  strings,  grass  and  leaves  the  next 
day.     Especially  the  sparrow. 

The  blue  birds  will  get  that  way,  too,  when 
the/  decide  to  settle  down.  They're  determined 
creatures.  Perhaps  when  they  get  through 
"locking  around"  the  residents  will  get  two 
bird's  nests  in  the  mail  each  day.  They  work 
fast. 

Mayor  Archie  McTaggart,  who  lives  in  the 
birds  nest  section,  is  said  to  have  referred  his 
visitors  to  the  bird  house  in  the  rear.  Nothing 
doing.  The  birds  want  a  front  location  on 
the    sunny  side. 

While  the  residents  are  writing  Uncle  Sam 
about  the  situation,  the  birds  are  telling  their 
friends  of  the  new  wonderful  locations  on 
the  flat. 

The  chirping  on  all  sides  is  growing  louder. 

The   Butte  Standard. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT   FOR   THE  BLIND 


Buddy's  Visit 

Buddy's  family  came  to  get  him  in 
a  car  the  eleventh  of  March.  He 
had  a  nice  visit  at  home. 

When  he  came  back  he  brought 
many  good  things  to  eat.  We  had  a 
party  at  school  with  his  apples  and 
cake. 

We  all  stood  up  while  Margie  thank- 
ed Buddy  for  the  nice  treat  he  gave 
us. — Homer  Wells. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trial 

In  the  days  of  the  early  pioneer  it 
was  a  problem  to  cross  the  great  Cimar- 
ron desert  to  Santa  Fe.  Besides  the 
heat  and  thirst  there  were  unfriendly 
Indians,  and  men  traveled  in  caravans 
to  protect  themselves.  The  first  cara- 
vans were  loaded  mules  and  burros.  In 
1824  they  started  using  covered  wag- 
ons. They  traveled  in  two  long  col- 
umns about  thirty  feet  apart.  All 
loose  saddle  horses  were  driven  along 
between  the  rows.  Sometimes  the 
trip  took  ten  weeks. 

When  the  call  'Tndians"  was  heard 
the  first  and  last  teams  turned  in  to- 
ward each  other  to  close  up  the  ends. 
The  wagons  were  often  loaded  with 
cotton  goods  in  bales.  These  made 
good  breastworks  and  were  quite  hard 
for  the  Indians  to  shoot  through. 

The  later  caravans  were  often  made 
up  of  a  hundred  wagons,  two  hundred 
men  and  six  or  eight  hundred  mules 
or  oxens.  The  merchandise  was  some- 
times worth  half  a  million  dollars. 

- — Harlene  Totten. 

Our  Erector  Set 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Remple  sent  us 
an  erector  set.     There  are  mny  pieces 


and  we  can  make  many  things. 

I  have  made  a  table,  two  wagons, 
and  a  wheelbarrow.  Now  I  am  mak- 
ing a  covered  wagon. 

It  is  a  very  complete  set  so  we  have 
much  fun  with  it. — Buddy  Kopack. 

My  Easter  Visit 

I  went  home  Thurday  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March  for  my  Easter  vacation. 
I  had  a  very  good  time  and  we  had 
many  good  things  for  dinner.  There 
was  soup,  chicken,  pork,  potatoes, 
dandelion  greens,  cake  and  ice  cream. 

We  went  to  nine-thirty  mass  on 
Easter  Sunday.  I  enjoyed  myself 
coming  back  on  the  train. 

Elsie  Matkovic. 

Mrs.  Lindbergh  Honored 

Mrs.  Lindbergh  went  with  Colonel 
Lindbergh  on  a  long  journey  by  air- 
plane. They  visited  four  continents 
Europe,  Africa,  South  America  and 
North  America. 

Mrs.  Lindbergh  was  co-pilot  and 
radio  operator.  She  was  honored  and 
presented  with  the  Hubbard  Gold 
Medal,  Saturday,  March,  thirty-first. 
Only  ten  others  have  received  this 
medal  for  their  good  work.  Her  hus- 
band is  one  of  the  ten.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  receive  this  honor. 
The  journey  covered  about  twenty 
nine  thousand  miles  and  was  made  in 
one  hundred  ninety-eight  flying 
hours.  Jimmie  Johnson 

Hayfields 

I  used  to  enjoy  helping  my  father 
in  the  hayfields  about  six  years  ago. 
He  owned  three  haywagons  and  it  kept 
me  quite  busy  driving  the  stacker  team. 

There  were  rope  slings  fixed  in 
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each  hayrack.  Each  sling  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rack  before 
the  hay  was  loaded.  It  was  made 
of  four  ropes  as  long  as  the  rack 
wi'h  a  few  cross  ropes,  like  a  net. 

When  the  team  drove  up  to  the  end 
of  the  stack  a  rope  was  run  up  over 
the  length  of  the  stack  and  tied  to  the 
sling  in  the  hayrack.  Then  two  other 
ropes  were  run  alongside  the  main 
one  to  the  back  of  the  sling  where 
they  were  tied.  These  two  ropes  were 
anchored  by  stakes  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stack.  The  middle  rope  was 
hooked  to  the  double-tree  of  the  team. 

When  everything  was  ready  the 
team  was  driven  a  little  way  from  the 
stack  and  the  network  of  ropes  pulled 
the  hay  up  and  rolled  it  on  to  the 
stack. 

Then  the  men  leveled  the  hay  with 
pitchforks  and  arranged  the  nets  for 
the  next  load.  It  was  very  interesting 
work. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

The  St.  Patrick  Party 

Saturday,  March  seventeenth  was 
St.  Patrick's  day.  Miss  Donnelly,  Pat 
and  the  big  boys  decorated  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  afternoon. 

The  small  children  went  to  the 
party  at  seven  o'clock.  We  played 
at  eight  o'clock  and  we  had  nice  re- 
freshments. Shamrock  shaped  cook- 
ies and  green  ice-cream  were  served, 
and  green  ice-cream  were  served. 

Then  the  string  which  held  the  bal- 
loon decorations  was  cut  and  we  all 
scrambled  to  see  who  could  get  the 
most  balloons. 

The  little  children  went  to  bed  and 
the  larger  ones  stayed  to  dance. 

Lelia  Jensen. 

The  First  Airplanes 

The  first  successful  airplane  was  made 
by  the  Wright  brothers.  Orville 
Wright  flew  twelve  seconds  on  Dec- 


ember 17,  1903,  Soon  longer  flights 
foil  owed.  The  first  machines  were 
sixteen  horse  power  and  flew  about 
thirty-five  miles  per  hour.  Later 
ones  were  fifteen  hundred  horse  power 
and  traveled  about  two  hundred  miles 
per  hour.  During  the  World  War 
planes  improved  rapidly.  Many  battles 
were  fought  in  the  air. 

Airplanes  have  become  the  fastest 
way  of  traveling.  Planes  cross  the 
United  States  in  two  days  v/ith  mail 
and  passengers.  In  1923  the  first 
non-stop  flight  from  New  York  to 
San  Diego  was  made  in  twenty-seven 
hours.  The  air  will  soon  be  our  great 
highway  of  travel. — Ruby  Girard. 

The  Haunted  Ship 

We  listened  to  an  interesting  story 
over  the  radio  the  other  night.  There 
was  a  ship  anchored  in  a  harbor 
some  place  in  Alaska,  about  four  years 
ago.  It  broke  anchor  and  floated 
away  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  rough  seas. 

It  has  been  afloat  in  the  ocean  ever 
since  then.  It  is  thought  that  it  has 
been  boarded  a  few  times.  Once  it 
was  boarded  by  some  men  who  took 
everything  removable — handc  u  f  f  s, 
typewriters,  chests  and  guns. 

The  last  time  the  ship  was  seen  it 
was  only  moving  about  five  miles  per 
hour.  That  was  sometime  last  year. 
The  mystery  is  how  it  has  missed  the 
icebergs  and  hidden  rocks  as  it  roams 
the  sea!     It  must  be  a  haunted  ship! 

Billy  Maxwell. 

Our  Handwork  Class 

We  five  small  blind  girls  meet  with 
Miss  Donnelly  for  handwork  an  hour 
every  afternoon  except  Friday.  We 
meet  at  2:15  and  stay  until  3:15. 

The  girls  have  all  enjoyed  making 
Easter  baskets,  boxes,  napkin  rings, 
paper  mats  and  lanterns.     I  made  a 
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raffia  mat  for  hot  dishes  and  now  we 
are  making  mats  of  reed  and  raffia. 
I  like  to  weave. — Gertie  Fleming. 

The  Easter  Program 
We  had  a  program  on  Easter  Sun- 
day.    The  chorus,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  sang  three  Easter  numbers. 

Several  selections  were  given  by  the 
smaller  boys  and  girls.  A  clergyman 
from  town  talked  to  us  about  the 
''Risen  Christ."  He  said  that  Easter 
was  a  time  of  great  happiness  and 
hope. 

Many  of  the  children  had  gone 
home  for  the  week-end  and  attend- 
ence  at  our  program  was  noticeably 
small.  The  stage  in  the  auditorium 
had  been  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
a  beautiful  Easter  lily  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize the  occasion. — Dagny  Johnson. 

Spring  Fever 

With  the  lengthing  days  and  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  sun,  I  feel  a 
touch  of  spring  fever.  I  want  to 
stay  out-of-doors  and  at  times,  I  envy 
the  birds.  The  bluebirds,  meadow 
larks,  black  birds  and  even  his  Black 
Majesty,  the  crovv',  have  returned  from 
the  south. 

This  lazy  spring  air  seems  to  bother 
others  as  well.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  saw  one  of  my  teachers  looking  out 
of  the  window  between  classes.  His 
attitude  told  me,  that  he,  too,  would 
like  to  have  been  down  by  the  river, 
with  the  noisy  water  and  the  odor 
of  trees. —  Floyd  McDowell. 

A  New  Class 

We  smaller  blind  girls  have  had  an 
afternoon  class  for  over  a  month. 
Miss  Donnelly,  our  music  teacher,  has 
charge  of  the  work. 

We  started  out  by  learning  different 
kinds  of  braiding.  We  have  learned 
to  weave  mats  and  baskets,  too.  We 
have  made  many  pretty  paper  things 


and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
m.ake  some  May  Day  baskets. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  work  very 
much.  The  girls  find  that  time  passes 
all  too  quickly  when  we  are  doing 
hand  work. — Margie  Howard. 

A  New  Pupil 

Robert  McDougall,  a  student  at  one 
of  the  Butte  high  schools,  spent  two 
weeks  with  us  learning  braille.  Robert 
has  only  recently  experienced  dif- 
ficulties with  his  eyes  and  he  can  still 
see  rather  well. 

Robert  may  leave  the  school  he  is 
now  attending  in  Butte  and  complete 
his  high  school  work  with  us.  He 
says  our  school  is  very  fine  and  he 
thinks  our  methods  of  learning  would 
be  most  helpful  to  him. 

Doris  Fleming 

April  Fool's  Day 

April  Fool's  Day  was  almost  for- 
gotten by  many  this  year,  because  it 
was  on  the  same  day  as  Easter.  I  did 
not  overlook  it,  however.  The  first 
of  April  is  always  one  of  my  busiest 
days. 

I  fooled  one  of  my  room  mates 
by  stuffing  his  shoes  with  paper.  In 
the  morning  he  had  trouble  getting 
them  on.  I  also  fooled  one  of  my 
teachers  by  ringing  his  call  on  the 
the  big  bell.  I  was  a  little  afraid  to 
say,  "April  fool"  when  he  came  to 
answer  it,  but  he  did  not  seem  cross. 

Floyd  fooled  so  many  of  the  boys 
that  before  the  day  was  ended  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  near 
them.  If  I  had  been  home  I  would 
have  given  raw  eggs  to  my  friends, 
pretenaing  that  the  eggs  were  hard 
boiled. — Mike  Maloney. 

A  Visit  From  a  Graduate  Student 

Everett  Cummings,  a  graduate  of 
last  spring,  has  not  forgotten  that  his 
former  schoolmates  like  to  see  him 
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occasionally.  The  visits  of  former 
students  are  usually  characterized  by 
much  reminisence.  Although  the  wise 
ones  say  not,  youth  as  well  as  old  age 
finds  pleasure  in  recalling  the  happen- 
ings of  its  brief  day.  Everett  attempts 
to  disguise  a  genuine  fondness  for  his 
old  haunts  with  a  cryptic  explanation, 
'T've  just  come  over  to  check  up  on 
you  boys." 

The  last  regular  scheduled  party  of 
the  year  was  held  on  March  the  seven- 
teenth. We  were  fortunate  in  having 
Everett  here  as  his  saxophone  added 
much  to  the  success  of  the  dance. 
Everett  is  a  member  of  the  Butte 
Musician's  Union  and  is  beginning 
to  be  well  known  and  liked  in  the 
"Big  Camp." 

Mell  Ray  Hoag  will  best  remember 
his  visit.  He  defeated  Everett  as  king 
of  the  checker  players  last  year.  How- 
ever, Everett  had  been  practicing  dili- 
gently all  winter,  and  Mell  Ray's  hard- 
won  nineteen  thirty-three  laurels  were 
c  a  p  tu  r  e  d.  Everett  completely  out- 
classed him  in  a  series  of  six  checker 
games. — David  Mainwaring. 

The  Talking  Book 
We  are  sure  that  the  "talking 
book"  will  be  welcomed  here  with 
much  enthusiasm.  There  will  always 
be  an  opportunity  to  learn  when  ever 
anyone  is  willing  to  listen. 

This  device  has  been  worked  on 
for  years  and  has  recently  been  per- 
fected by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  similar  to  a  port- 
able Victrola,  having  a  turn-table  on 
which  a  record-like  disc  is  placed.  The 
phonograph  attachment  sends  the 
recorded  sounds  through  a  radio  loud 
speaker.  Head  phones  may  be  used 
instead  of  loudspeakers.  The  mach- 
ines are  of  two  types,  one  with  an 
electric  driven  motor,  the  other  a 
spring  driven  motor,  for  homes  not 
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having  electricity.  The  former  has  a 
radio  in  addition  to  the  "talking 
book."  Durability,  efficiency  o  5f 
sound  reproduction,  and  simplified 
operation  are  out-standing  character- 
istics of  the  machine. 

The  remarkable  records  used  on 
this  wonderful  device  are  surely  great 
achievements  of  modern  industry. 
A  dozen  records  make  a  pile  only  an 
inch  high.  These  discs  average  about 
eight  thousand  words  each.  About 
twelve  are  needed  to  record  a  novel 
of  average  length.  We  feel  that  the 
perfection  of  this  machine  is  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  blind  and  we  are 
most  anxious  to  receive  our  first 
"talkmg  book." — Marshall  Brondum. 

An  Easter  Egg  Hunt 
The  members  of  the  Blind  Depart- 
ment had  an  egg  hunt  the  evening 
before  Easter.  We  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  where  our  Society  meetings 
usually  take  place.  The  rules  govern- 
ing the  hunt  were  made  known.  When 
the  starting  signal  was  given  it  was  like 
opening  the  floodgates  of  a  dam.  So 
eagerly  did  the  boys  and  girls  begin 
the  search  that  its  success  was  assured. 

Eggs  were  everywhere!  They  were 
hidden  in  the  grand  piano,  concealed 
in  the  upper  casements  of  the  windows, 
and  between  the  rows  of  seats.  The 
piano  bench  yielded  a  horded  nest, 
while  the  fire  escape  revealed  its  treas- 
ure of  colored  eggs.  Even  the  far 
corners  and  the  lofty  wall  moldings, 
and  the  antlers  of  the  elkhead  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  Easter  Bunnie's  visit. 

David,  usually  keen,  was  the  first 
to  siicceed  in  the  hunt.  Margie  sur- 
prised us  by  being  the  last  one  to  find 
her  share  of  the  eggs.  She  is  usually 
observant  of  detail.  Any  advantage 
the  seeing  boys  and  girls  might  have 
possessed  was  removed  by  darkening 
the  room.  Kenneth  Ricketts. 
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MONTANA  CONGRATULATED 

Items  from  the  School  Press 

For  many  years  the  deaf,  the  bUnd  and  the 
feeble  minded  of  the  State  of  Montana  were 
educated  in  one  school  at  Boulder  under  the 
same  management.  This  system  of  combined 
education  of  the  three  classes  was  orginally 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  economy.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  State  in  those  early  days  was 
small  and  the  representatives  of  the  above 
three  classes  of  handicapped  children  were 
few.  They  were  doubtless  never  taught  to- 
gether in  the  same  classes.  That  would  not 
be  practical,  as  their  different  physical  and 
mental  conditions  require  different  methods  of 
approach  to  the  mind.  But  they  were  perhaps 
at  first  domiciled  together,  and  even  that  plan 
is  objectionable  for  various  reasons.  They 
have  different  interests  and  viewpoints  and  do 
not  harmonize.  Where  these  classes  were  in  the 
past  thrown  so  closely  together  in  schools  there 
was  more  or  less  friction  and  clashing  and 
the  educational  results  were  thereby  affected. 
Besides,  it  has  often  proved  more  than  one 
man's  job  to  direct  the  education,  the  care  and 
ihe  treatment  of  children  so  radically  different. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  in  this  country,  there 
were  a  number  of  States  where  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  were  educated  in  the  same  school  un- 
der one  management.  But  the  arrangement 
was  never  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
as  soon  as  the  population  and  finances  justi- 
fied, the  two  classes  were  segregated  in  one 
State  after  another  until  now  there  are  few 
States  in  which  these  two  classes  are  in  the 
same  school.  But  our  Montana  friends  have, 
through  the  years,  been  hampered  by  having 
to  educate  not  only  these  two  classes  but  also 
to  care  for  and  educate  the  feeble-minded. 
For  a  long  time  the  intelligent  deaf  and  blind 
have  winced  under  this  arrangement;  they 
objected  to  being  classed  with  the  mentally 
deficient  and  started  a  campaign  for  segrega- 
tion. This  fight  on  their  part  has  finally 
borne  fruit,  and  during  a  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  a  measure  was  put  through  to 
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leave  the  old  plant  at  Boulder  to  the  feeble- 
minded and  build  a  new  plant  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  at  Great  Falls. 

This  is  a  wise  move  and  we  congratulate 
Superintendent  Griffin  and  his  associates  in 
the  department  for  the  deaf  and  that  for  the 
blind  upon  their  good  fortune.  In  years  to 
come,  when  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
State  justify  it,  these  two  remaining  classes 
will  ako  have  separate  schools.  Great  Falls 
is  the  second  city  in  population  of  the  State; 
it  appears  to  be  growing  faster  industrially 
and  commercially  than  any  other  city  in  the 
State,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a  splendid 
location  for  the  new  school. — The  Oklahoman. 


Montana  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
decision  to  build  a  new  school  for  its  deaf 
and  blind  children.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  authorities  in  Montana  appreciate 
the  difference  between  custodial  and  educa- 
tion institutions.  Having  the  three  schools 
together  can  not  help  but  bring  about  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unfavorable  comment  concern- 
ing the  deaf  and  blind  departments. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  deaf  and  blind,  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  truth  that  these  schools  are  educational 
institutions  only  and  not  institutions  for  isola- 
tion or  segregation,  we  still  hear  the  most 
ludicrous  opinions  expressed  by  those  who  do 
not  know.  "Why,  I  heard  that  child  say 
words,"  says  one.  "And  can  they  read  and 
write?"  asks  another.  The  public  must  be 
informed.  Montana  is  doing  a  fine  thing  be- 
cause in  this  way  the  public  is  given  the  under- 
standing that  these  two  handicapped  groups 
are  not  mentally  handicapped  but  physically 
handicapped   only. — Minnesota  Companion. 

Word  comes  from  Montana  that  the  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  School  for  Mental  Defectives,  and 
that  a  new  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
is  to  be  erected  in  another  city.  This  is  surely 
a  step  forward  and  will,  in  the  minds  of  every- 
one place,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the  State 
of  Montana,  without  question,  into  the  educa- 
tional class  to  which  they  are  justly  and  right- 
fully entitled. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  enough  to  get  the 
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general  public  to  understand  that  our  sckools 
for  the  deaf  and  schools  for  the  blind  are 
really  and  truly  educational  institutions,  and 
■when  their  names  are  linked  with  an  institu- 
tion for  the  mentally  defective,  the  task  is 
even   greater. — The  Colorado  Index. 


We  tender  our  congratulations  to  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  in 
that  it  is  to  be  separated  from  any  connection 
with  the  School  for  Backward  Children,  and 
is  to  be  established  in  Great  Falls,  a  thriving, 
beautiful  city  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Great 
Northern  railroads. 

While  the  schools  were  entirely  separated, 
as  far  as  work,  etc.,  went,  yet  in  the  public 
mind,  they  were  associated,  which  is  bad. — 
The  Kansas  Star. 


We  congratulate  Superintendent  Griffin  of 
the  Boulder,  Montana,  School  on  the  announce- 
ment that  at  last  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  will  be  removed  to  a  new  site,  leav- 
ing the  old  institution  to  be  remodeled  into 
an  up  to  date  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 
This  is  probably  the  last  school  in  the  United 
States  to  separate  these  widely  divergent  types 
of   handicapped  children. 

It  is  a  bit  unfortunate  that  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  could  not  also  be  segregated  from 
one  another  at  Great  Falls,  for  the  tendency 
during  the  last  century,  has  been  toward  the 
separation  of  these  two  classes,  which  have 
nothing  in  common,  from  the  educational 
standpoint.- — The  Maryland  Bulletin. 


At  the  special  session  of  the  Montana  legisla- 
ture a  bill  was  passed  segregating  the  three 
schools  for  handicapped  children.  A  new 
school  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  will  be 
erected  in  Great  Falls,  and  the  old  plant  at 
Boulder  will  hereafter  be  the  school  for  back- 
ward children  only.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  which  Montana  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Keeping  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the 
feeble-minded  together  is  apt  to  give  the  pu- 
blic a  wrong  impression  of  the  status  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  should  be  separated  in  thirty  or  forty 
years.  There  are  now  few  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  under  the  same  manage- 
ment in  this  country. — The  North  Dakota 
Banner. 


When  Montana  became  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  of  states  she  found  it  convenient,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  to  group  the  deaf,  the 
blind  and  the  mentally  defective  in  one  institu- 
tion. Both  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  their 
friends  have  been  restive  under  this  arrange- 
ment, and  at  last  their  protests  have  been 
given  consideration,  and  the  schools  are  to  be 
separated.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  are  to  be  moved  from  Boulder  to  a  new 
site,  at  Great  Falls.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  state 
can  not  see  its  way  clear  to  providing  separate 


schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  while  the 
change  is  being  made.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  common  between  schools  for  the  two 
classes,  and  nearly  all  the  states,  where  the 
attempt  to  educate  them  together  has  been 
made,  have  abondoned  the  plan. — The  Ken- 
tucky Standard. 


The  Montana  School  is  the  only  one  in 
America  that  has  carried  on  a  combined  school 
for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded. 
The  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  will 
now  be  separated  from  the  other  class  and  be 
removed  to  a  new  site  and  a  new  plant.  The 
old  building  is  to  be  remodeled  into  an  up-to- 
date  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  segregation  was  not  car- 
ried still  farther.  From  an  educational  stand- 
point, the  deaf  and  the  blind  have  nothing 
in  common,  and  each  should  have  a  distinc- 
tive school  of  its  own. — The  Canadian. 


Montana  is  to  have  an  entirely  new  plant 
for  her  school  for  the  deaf.  The  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Boulder,  Montana,  will  be  removed 
to  a  new  site  and  the  old  instiution  is  to  be 
remodeled  into  an  up-to-date  school  for  the 
feeble-minded.  We  congratulate  Superintend- 
ent Griffin  and  the  deaf  of  Montana  on  their 
success  after  a  long  fight  for  the  separation  of 
the  two  classes,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, from  the  educational  s'-andpoint. — The 
Deaf  Carolinian. 

 0  — 

Rev.  Hischle  visited  our  school  the 
first  Monday  of  April.  He  is  work- 
ing out  of  Spokane  and  covers  various 
ci<-ies  in  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  He  conducts  Lutheran 
Church  Services  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp  on  the  first 
Monday  evening  of  each  month.  This 
service  began  a  year  ago  and  now  at- 
tracts about  two  score  of  our  pupils. 

The  older  students  of  our  Blind 
in"  on  the  Byrd  broadcasts  from 
Department  have  been  able  to  "listen 
Little  America.  Such  contacts  will  no 
doubt  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  these 
young  people  in  the  years  to  come. 
For  the  present,  they  should  serve 
as  a  stimulus  toward  learning  more  of 
the  facts  about  the  world  which  comes 
within  our  own  horizon.  This  hori- 
zon will  be  just  as  wide  as  we  choose 
to  make  it. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Irene  scratched  her  arm. 

Mrs.  Watts  colored  some  eggs. 

Victoria  is  sick. 

Vivian  Miller. 

Victoria  is  sick. 
Forrest  bumped  his  head. 
Mrs.    Watts    found    some  yellow 
flowers.- — Irene  Clark. 

Mrs.  Watts  saw  Irene  working. 
She  found  some  yellow  flowers. 

Stuart  Bart. 

Mr.  Low  broke  his  car. 
Eddie  pushed  Tommy. 

Charles  Hamlin. 

Milo  cut  his  thumb. 

Irvin  is  sick. 

I  saw  a  horse  run. 

Donald  Nelson. 

Annie  and  I  went  home  with  Adele 
for  Easter.  We  had  a  good  time. 
Her  mother  gave  us  baskets  of  Easter 
eggs. — Frances  Kombol. 

I  pushed  Forrest.  He  bumped  his 
head.    It  is  swollen.    I  was  rough. 

Richard  McCarthy. 

We  planted  some  flowers.  They 
are  growing  fast. 

Mrs.  Watts  found  some  yellow  bells. 

Forrest  Grove. 

Theresa  came  back  to  school  late. 
Her  sister  lost  her  Bible  on  Easter 
Sunday.  My  sister,  Mildred,  found 
it.     It  was  wet. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

Fulton  Herbold  came  to  school 
last  month.  He  talked  to  the  girls. 
He    is    Victoria's    uncle.      She  was 


happy  to  see  him. — Theresa  Connors. 

I  had  four  baby  chickens  on  Easter 
Sunday.  They  were  black.  One  died. 
I  have  three  chickens  now. — Eddie 
Lappin. 

I  made  a  pretty  pillow  slip.  It 
has  two  birds  and  some  flowers  on 
it.  I  embroidered  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers. The  birds  are  blue,  and  the 
flowers  are  pink,  yellow,  and  green. 

Gladys  Roose. 

It  was  cold  the  Monday  after  Eas- 
ter. It  snowed.  Mr.  Low  went  to 
Helena.  He  ran  off  the  road.  The 
road  was  icy.  He  was  not  hurt.  A 
man  will  fix  the  car. — Joe  Gill. 

Joe's  flowers  are  growing.  They 
are  four  o'clocks. 

We  shut  our  eyes  yesterday. 
Miss  Serumgard  gave  us  paper  caps. 
We  thanked  her.  I  had  a  rose  colored 
cap. — Adele  Mudro. 

Eddie,  Tommy,  Tom,  Fred,  Bobby, 
and  I  looked  out  of  the  window  one 
morning.  We  saw  a  skunk.  It  was 
black  and  white.  We  wanted  to  catch 
it. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

April  1  was  Easter.  Some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  went  home  the  Thurs- 
day before  Easter.  Many  of  us,  who 
did  not  go,  received  packages.  Ten 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  my  class  re- 
ceived boxes.  I  received  one  from  my 
mother  and  I  was  glad  to  get  it.  We 
took  our  candy  to  the  schoolroom  and 
had  a  party.  Tom  had  a  beautiful 
Easter  cake.  We  ate  it  and  passed 
around  our  candy.     I  ate  too  much. 

Helen  Nash. 
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Before  dinner  yesterday  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guire  told  me  to  guess  what  she  had 
in  her  letter  but  I  could  not.  She 
laughed  and  gave  me  a  dollar  bill.  She 
let  me  read  the  letter  and  it  was  from 
my  father.  It  was  a  nice  letter.  I 
was  happy  to  get  the  money. — Tom 
Bailey. 

Last  Saturday  Bobby  and  I  went 
home  with  my  mother.  When  I  went 
into  the  house,  I  saw  a  bag.  There 
were  baskets  in  it  for  Bobby  and  me. 
I  took  them  out  and  found  a  big 
chocolate  rabbit.  I  gave  Bobby's 
basket  to  him.  After  a  while  we  went 
out  to  wait  for  Dad.  When  he 
came,  we  had  supper.  Then  Dad 
changed  his  clothes  and  we  went  to 
Bobby's  house. — Tom  Mitchell. 
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We  have  enough  leather  to  make 
ten  sets  of  harness.  We  all  like  our 
shop  work.  John  Savage. 

I  surely  was  glad  to  have  an  extra 
day  on  our  Easter  vacation  so  I  could 
stay  at  home. 

My  brother  and  I  went  to  several 
good  shows  while  I  was  in  Butte. 

Richard  Mullins. 

Several  girls  went  home  for  Easter. 
Mona,  Florence  and  Edith  haven't 
come  back  to  school  yet.  I  guess  they 
think  it  is  too  cold. — Clarice  Petrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randies  visited  me 
last  Sunday.  They  will  visit  me  in 
Iviilltown  this  summer. — Edna  Kupfer. 

Several  boys  and  girls  went  to  Mr. 
Kemp's  home  for  Church  last  night. 
The  snow  was  so  bad  that  they  had 
to  go  over    there  in  the    big  truck. 

Emii  Eh  ret. 


I  went  to  the  hospital  to  visit 
Arthur  Sylvester  yesterday.  I  wish 
he  could  hurry  back  to  school. — James 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  Low  had  an  accident  between 
Helena  and  Boulder  last  Monday.  The 
highway  was  covered  with  snow  and 
most  every  one  had  to  have  the 
wrecker  push  them  over  the  big  hill. 

The  snow  was  beautiful  Monday 
and  we  all  enjoyed  seeing  it  fall.  We 
like  to  have  snow  ball  fights  and  build 
snow  houses  and  play  we  are  Eskimos. 

Buddy  Evans. 
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ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

I  made  a  dresser  scarf  of  white 
Indian  head  cloth.  I  drew  threads 
so  as  to  cut  it  straight.  I  basted  a 
narrow  hem  on  the  sides  and  a  one 
inch  hem  on  the  ends,  then  I  sewed 
the  hems  with  the  sewing  machine. 
When  I  finished  the  hems,  I  stamped 
a  simple  embroidery  design  on  both 
ends  using  a  hot  iron  transfer  pattern. 
I  pinned  the  pattern  on  the  scarf  with 
the  rough  or  printed  side  toward  the 
material,  then  I  pressed  the  hot  iron 
on  it.  When  I  took  the  iron  and  pat- 
tern off,  the  design  showed  very 
plainly.  It  was  ready  to  embroider. 
I  chose  my  own  thread.  The  flowers 
are  pink  with  yellow  centers,  the 
leaves  and  stems  are  green.  I  worked 
a  feather  stitch  of  green  on  the  hem 
at  each  end. 

Now  I  will  wash  and  iron  it  and  it 
will  be  ready  to  use. — Anna  Kombol, 

Nine  Kittens 

Yesterday  we  were  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture of  a  little  girl.  The  girl  and  an 
old  cat  and  nine  kittens  were  in  a  barn. 
The  mother  cat  was  lying  in  the  hay 
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manger  and  some  of  her  baby  kittens 
were  eating  their  supper.  The  other 
kittens  were  having  a  good  time  play- 
ing around  their  mother.  The  mother 
cat  had  made  a  nest  for  her  babies. 

The  little  girl  came  to  the  barn  to 
look  for  her  cats.  She  found  them  in 
the  manger.  She  was  flashing  a  light 
on  the  old  cat  and  her  kittens.  I  im- 
agine the  mother  cat  was  very  proud 
of  them.  The  kittens  were  very  cun- 
ning. They  were  black,  white,  yellow, 
gray  and  tawny  and  the  mother  cat 
was  yellow. 

The  little  girl  looked  surprised  and 
pleased.  I  wish  the  cats  were  mine 
instead  of  being  in  the  picture. 

Bertha  Noyd. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Starr 
Edward  Olson  and  I  went  to  Butte. 
I  drove  Mr.  Starr's  car  to  Butte.  Mr. 
Starr  went  to  the  hospital.  Edward 
Olson  and  I  walked  around  tov/n,  then 
we  went  to  see  Edward's  parents.  Ed- 
ward's mother  was  surprised  to  see  us. 

Tom  Chop. 

Last  Saturday  eight  of  the  boys 
asked  Dr.  Griffin  if  we  could  go  to 
the  Lazy  T.  Ranch.  He  told  us  that 
we  could  go.  We  went  on  the  Chev- 
rolet truck  at  2:30.  It  drove  to  the 
Lazy  T.  Ranch  1 2  miles  from  here. 
We  arrived  at  3  o'clock.  A  man 
gave  me  a  ride  on  his  horse.  We 
had  a  good  time. — Edward  Petek. 

Our  Magazine  Racks 

During  February  and  March,  Lyle 
and  I  have  been  working  on  radio 
stands  in  the  carpenter  shop.  We 
have  been  making  them  out  of  walnut 
because  this  wood  is  hard  and  strong 
and  it  takes  a  very  good  polish. 

We  made  the  legs  for  the  stands 
first.  They  were  planed  from  four 
pieces  about  two  inches  by  tv^^o  inches 
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by  twenty-four  inches.  After  we  planed 
t'he  leg  oieces  v/e  put  them  in  the 
lathe.  This  machine  turned  the  wood 
while  we  carved  fancy  rings  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  chisels.  When  we 
finished  we  sanded  them  until  they 
were  smooth,  then  we  made  mortised 
joints  in  four  places  on  each  leg. 

Next,  we  sawed  four  pieces  two 
inches  wide  and  seventeen  inches  long, 
and  four  more  that  were  about  ten 
inches  long.  We  cut  fancy  bottoms 
on  all  except  two,  with  a  band  saw. 
Then  we  fitted  each  end  so  that  it 
would  fit  tight  in  the  legs.  We  made 
fancy  panels  for  each  end,  then  we 
glued  the  ends  together  and  placed 
them  in  clamps  to  dry. 

We  made  two  book  cases  for  each 
stand.  These  were  sawed,  planed  and 
cut  with  fancy  edges,  to  decorate  the 
sides  of  each  case.  We  made  a  front 
for  each  case  and  put  holes  in  them  to 
make  it  look  better.  Then  we  glued 
the  cases  to  the  ends  of  the  stands. 

After  we  had  finshed  the  cases  we 
began  to  make  the  surfaces  for  each 
stand.  First,  we  got  some  boards  and 
cut  two  pieces  sixteen  inches  long  and 
two  pieces  twenty  inches  long.  We 
planed  them  very  straight  so  we  could 
glue  them  together.  Both  top  and 
bottom  surfaces  were  made  smooth. 
After  the  surfaces  were  smoothed  we 
cut  fancy  beveled  edges  on  them. 
When  we  had  screwed  the  top  sur- 
faces on  to  the  stands,  we  sanded  them 
all  over  and  stained  them  brown.  We 
will  now  varnish  them  several  times 
before  our  job  is  done. 

Teddy  Ohlson. 

"Making  a  School  Dress" 

In  sewing  class  I  have  been  making 
myself  a  school  dress.     It  took  3  Y? 
yards  of  contrasting  plain  white  per- 
cale to  make  it. 
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First,  I  laid  out  the  different  parts 
of  the  pattern  on  the  material,  ready 
to  cut.  After  cutting,  I  basted  the 
different  parts  of  the  front  and  back 
together.  Then  I  joined  them  to- 
gether using  a  French  seam  at  the 
sides  and  shoulders. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  the  puff 
sleeves.  I  sewed  the  underarm  seams, 
gathered  the  bottom  and  sewed  the 
sleeve  bands  on.  Then  I  gathered 
the  top  to  fit  the  armhole  and  sewed 
them  in  with  the  machine.  I  used 
a  plain  flat  seam  and  whip  stitching, 
so  they  would  not  ravel. 

This  done,  I  proceeded  to  make 
a  one  half  inch  hem  all  around. 

The  last  thing  to  do  was  to  attach 
the  Peter  Pan  collar.  I  basted  it  on 
and  sewed  it  flat  using  bias  tape  to 
keep  a  firm  true  line. 

After  I  washed  and  ironed  the  dress 
it  was  ready  to  wear.  The  work  was 
tedious  but  I  can  be  proud  that  I 
made  it  myself. — Caroline  Avery. 

The  Barometer 

A  barometer  is  an  instrument  used 
in  measuring  air  pressure.  We  can 
fortell  weather  conditions  by  watching 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube. 

A  barometer  can  easily  be  made  by 
sealing  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  and 
filling  it  with  distilled  mercury.  Insert 
this  glass  tube  in  a  small  glass  beaker 
of  mercury  taking  care  not  to  spill  any 
of  the  mercury.  The  tube  can  then 
be  graduated. 

Barometers  are  found  in  all  weath- 
er bureau  stations  and  weather  condi- 
tions are  broadcasted  two  or  three 
days  before  hand.  A  slow  falling 
barometer  indicates  the  coming  of 
foul  weather.  If  the  mercury  in  the 
ta^e  rises  one  can  expect  fair  weather. 
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A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  a  storm  and 
a  high  unchanging  barometer  is  evi- 
dence of  settled  fair  weather. 

Atmospheric  pressure  lessons  as  the 
altitude  increases  and  the  column  of 
mercury  gradually  lowers  in  ascending 
from  sea  level  and  is  frequently  used 
to  mark  the  elevation  of  different 
places. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of 
barometers.  The  Aneroid  barometer 
and  the  Mercurial  barometer. 

The  Aneroid  barometer  is  a  met- 
alic  instrument.  The  amount  of  air 
pressure  is  recorded  by  small  levers 
and  is  shown  on  the  dial  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

We  have  a  mercurial  barometer, 
which  we  made  in  our  science  labora- 
tory and  we  record  the  air  pressure 
every  day. — Florence  Sabins. 

Making  a  Set  of  Harness 

I  entered  the  harness  shop  last 
fall.  I  had  worked  in  the  carpenter 
shop  for  several  years,  but  I  decided 
that  I  should  know  how  to  be  a 
harnessmaker. 

Mr.  Altop  is  my  teacher  in  leather 
work  this  year.  He  is  teaching  me 
how  to  make  a  set  of  harness  this 
month. 

Mr.  Altop  told  me  it  was  better 
to  make  small  things  first.  I  sewed 
by  hand  most  of  the  time.  I  never 
used  the  machine  until  I  had  learned 
to  sew  by  hand.  Now,  I  am  learning 
to  make  many  new  things. 

Mr.  Altop  says,  that  I  can  learn  the 
harness  trade  as  fast  as  I  can  do  the 
work.  I  must  know  how  to  use 
knives,  channelers,  pricksticks,  over- 
sticks,  slicker,  bounce,  puncher,  spoke- 
shave,  draw  gauge  knife  and  riveting 
hammer,  before  I  can  make  a  set  of 
harness. 
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Mr.  Starr  and  Mr.  Altop  are  help- 
ing me  learn  the  language  of  my 
trade,  so  I  can  talk  about  my  work 
and  understand  written  directions. 

If  I  am  able  to  learn  and  keep  in- 
terested in  making  new  things,  I  will 
always  remember  what  I  have  been 
taught  and  will  be  able  to  make  things 
after  I  have  finished  school. 

I  use  the  prickstick  to  make  shallow 
holes  as  a  guide  for  sewing.  An  awl 
is  used  to  punch  these  holes  clear 
through  the  leather  then  I  sew  by 
hand.  The  awl  holes  make  the  sewing 
easier  because  it  leaves  a  hole  through 
which  I  can  pass  the  needle. 

The  channel  tools  are  used  to  make 
small  grooves  which  hold  the  thread 
and  protect  it  from  wear.  An  adjust- 
able leather  punch  is  used  to  make 
rivet  holes. 

An  edger  is  used  to  put  a  smooth 
oval  edge  on  the  leather  and  to  dec- 
orate it. 

The  overstick  is  used  to  run  along 
the  stitches  to  tighten  them  and  to 
press  the  thread  close  to  the  leather. 
It  makes  a  nicer  and  smoother  job. 

A  round  knife  is  used  to  cut  leather 
and  to  slope  or  level  off  a  piece  of 
leather  which  is  to  be  sewed  into  a 
splice  so  that  there  will  be  no  sharp 
edges. 

A  head  knife  is  used  to  cut  buckle 
slots  and  other  similar  holes  in  leather. 

A  draw  gauge  knife  is  used  to  cut 
leather  strap  to  desired  width.  A 
spokeshave  is  used  to  smoothen  the 
edges  of  heavy  leather  straps  such  as 
harness  tugs,  traces  or  back  pads. 

A  slicker  is  used  to  smoothen  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  leather  which 
has  been  cut  or  sewed. 

A  dogwood  bouncer  is  used  to 
mold  the  leather,  or  knead  it  into 
shape  to  fit  such  materials  as  the  metal 
support  on  a  bridle  blind. 


I  do  not  like  a  boy  who  isn't  inter- 
es*-ed  in  working  in  the  shop  because 
he  will  become  lazy  and  always  be  idle. 

Raymond  Johnson. 

Comfort 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  a 
magazine  picture.  It  shows  an  old 
man  with  gray  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
He  is  sitting  in  a  big  comfortable 
chair  beside  the  window,  smoking  his 
pipe.  He  has  been  reading  the  news- 
paper. 

He  got  tired  of  reading  the  paper, 
so  he  put  it  down  on  the  floor  beside 
his  dog  which  was  sitting  near  him. 
He  is  watching  the  snow  fall  outside. 
The  dog  looks  a  little  frightened,  as 
though  he  feared  the  man  would  put 
him  out-of-doors  while  the  wind  was 
blov/ing. — Eima  Erickson. 

Snow 

An  old  man  is  sitting  in  his  big  arm 
chair  by  the  window.  Snow  is  blowing 
against  the  window  panes.  The  man 
is  smoking  his  pipe.  He  has  on  a 
brown  suit. 

A  puppy  is  sitting  on  his  haunches 
near  the  chair.  He  looks  like  an  Aire- 
dale. The  puppy  likes  to  stay  in  the 
house  with  his  master,  because  he 
hates  to  go  outside  in  the  cold.  The 
old  man  is  kind  to  his  dog  and  the 
dog  loves  his  master  because  he  allows 
him  to  stay  in  the  house.  The  dog 
is  proud  of  the  collar  which  he  is 
wearing.  He  is  watching  the  snow 
blow  outside. — Hildegarde  Wudel. 

The  Farmer  And  His  Dog  Dick 

At  present  there  lives  a  well-to-do 
farmer  named  Arthur  Vandehail. 
He  works  every  day,  and  milks  his  cows 
every  morning  and  night. 

One  night,  in  winter,  his  dog  Dick 
was  sleeping  in  his  little  house.  His 
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pan  was  filled  with  meat  and  some 
milk. 

A  hungry  cat  came  along  and  saw 
the  pan  of  meat  and  milk,  so  she 
tried  to  take  the  big  piece  of  meat. 
She  could  not  carry  the  meat  and  the 
pan  was  knocked  down.  Dick  was 
frightened  and  came  out  of  his  little 
/lOuse.  He  saw  the  cat  dragging  the 
meat  with  her  teeth.  He  barked  at 
the  cat  and  frightened  her.  He  ran 
and  chased  the  cat.  She  said, "Mew! 
Mew! 

Arthur  was  reading  his  paper  and 
he  heard  the  sound,  when  he  opened 
the  door  he  saw  them.  Arthur  calleti 
the  dog  and  scolded  him.  After  a 
while  Dick  came  back  to  Arthur  and 
they  sat  by  the  fire  place.  Arthur  told 
Dick  a  story  about  the  cat  and  he 
looked  very  sorry.  Arthur  sat  and 
enjoyed  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Out 
side  it  was  beginning  to  snow. 

Lyle  Olsen. 

Carbon  Dioxide 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  colorless  and 
odorless  gas,  which  is  composed  of 
carbon  and  oxygen.  There  is  about 
three  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air,  an  amount  so  small  that  it 
does  us  no  harm  to  breathe  it. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  one  of  the  most 
im.portant  plant  foods.  The  plants 
absorb  the  air  through  their  leaves. 
The  y  use  the  carbon  dioxide  and  re- 
turn most  of  the  oxygen  to  the  air. 

Animals  and  humans  give  off  car- 
bon dioxide  when  they  breathe. 
They  take  oxygen  into  the  lungs  and 
the  impure  air  from  the  lungs  contains 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  the  body 
gives  off.  We  can  prove  this  by  filling 
a  test  tube  with  lime  water,  then  forc- 
ing the  breath  through  a  glass  tube 
into  the  lime  water.  The  lime  water 
Lu.Lns    milky  white,  proving  the  pres- 
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ence  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  change 
of  the  lime  water  comes  much  quicker 
than  v/hen  unbreathed  air  was  forced 
through  the  lime  water. 

Another  way  to  test  for  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is  to  fill 
a  petri  dish  with  lime  water  and  set 
it  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
In  a  few  moments  a  thin  milky  white 
scum  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
lime  water.  This  scum  was  composed 
of  a  solid  called  calcium  carbonate. 
Calcium  carbonate  is  produced  by  the 
uniting  of  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the 
oxygen  in  the  lime.  The  change  in 
color  of  the  lime  water  in  all  the  tests 
was  due  to  this  substance. 

It  is  impossible  for  carbon  dioxide 
to  support  combustion  and  to  prove 
this  we  placed  some  marble  chips  in 
a  flask  and  poured  water  over  them. 
We  added  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
water  through  a  funnel  and  then  con- 
nected a  rubber  hose  to  the  flask  and 
put  the  open  end  of  the  hose  inside 
an  inverted  beaker  in  a  jar  of  water. 
Carbon  dioxide  gas  formed  and  it  was 
forced  out  through  the  hose  into  the 
beaker  where  it  displaced  the  water 
and  filled  the  beaker.  When  we 
tried  to  insert  a  match  or  lighted  stick 
of  wood  into  the  beaker,  the  flame 
died  down.  This  experiment  proves 
that  carbon  dioxide  does  not  support 
combustion. 

Of  all  the  gases  we  have  studied  so 
far,  I  think  that  carbon  dioxide  is 
the  most  interesting. — Caroline  Avery. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Frank  Sullivan,  Boys'  Reporter 

Jed  Moe  is  becoming  a  great  helper  with 
the  housework.  After  dusting,  he  sometimes 
helps  the  boys  with  the  harder  work. 

All  the  big  boys  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Society  Picnic.  It  will  be  our  first  picnic 
since  last  Fall  and  we  expect  to  have  a  grand 
time. 
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Little  Charles  Hamlin  was  overjoyed  when 
his  mother  came  and  visited  him  on  his  birth- 
day. She  brought  him  a  wonderful  birthday 
cake  and  his  class  had  a  birthday  party. 
They   all  enjoyed  the  cake. 

All  the  small  boys  missed  Irvin  Seming- 
sen,  who  is  ill  in  the  hospital.  He's  such 
a  grand  kid,  and  even  some  of  the  big  boys 
miss  him  because  he  gives  them  many  a  laugh. 

Mr,  Low,  our  supervisor  had  his  tonsils 
taken  out  at  the  hospital  a  few  days  ago.  We 
boys  missed  him  during  the  few  days  he  was 
confined  there. 

AH  the  big  boys  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  magician  who  will  put  on  a 
performance  for  the  deaf  in  our  chapel  Sat- 
urday. We  have  already  been  told  of  some  of 
his  marvelous  feats  and  we  expect  to  get  a 
lot   of    surprises    from  him. 

Bill  Fritch  received  a  nice  box  of  candy 
from  his  mother  a  few  days  ago.  Only  the 
day  before  he  wished  he  ha;d  some  candy,  and 
now,    he   has   his  wish. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  deaf  boys  were  confined 
to  the  hospital  with  flu  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  among  them  were:  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Jed  Moe,  Walter  Chandler,  John  Farthing,  Joe 
Gill  and  Irvin  Semingsen.  All  but  two  of 
them  are  out  now  and  feeling  fine. 

All  the  boys  who  are  learning  trades  in  the 
shop  are  working  industriously.  Some  of  them 
are  making  articles  for  the  exhabition  in  May. 

The  boys  who  went  home  for  the  Easter  vac- 
ation were:  Edward  Olson,  Bill  Fritch,  Frank 
Sullivan,  Billy  Meyers,  Tom  Mitchell,  Bobby 
Guerre,  Ed  Baker,  Tom  Chop,  John  Savage, 
Stuart  Bart,  Richard  McCarthy,  Bozo  Kasano- 
vich  and  Eddie  Lappin.  All  returned  with 
reports  of  a   happy  Easter. 

We  shall  have  a  picnic  next  Saturday  if 
the  weather  is  pleasant.  Edward  Olson  will 
aik  Dr   Griffin  abcut  it.     We  hope  we  can  go. 

Some  of  the  big  deaf  boys  went  for  a  walk 
in  the  mountains  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

Seme  of  the  boys  and  girls  saw  an  airplane 
yesterday  afternoon. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Caroline   Avery,  Girls'  Reporter 

The  youngest  skating  recruit  is  little  Frances 
Kcmbol,  who  was  presented  with  a  pair  of 
skates  by  Mrs.  Watts.  She  is  earnestly  doing 
her  best  to  learn.     It's  real  fun  to  watch  her. 

Why  can't  that  weather  man  behave? 
We've  had  to  postpone  our  P.H.  Brown  So- 
ciety picnic  because  of  unpleasant  weather 
and  it  has  left  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  a  bit 
disgruntled. 


April  Fool's  Day  and  Easter  came  on  the 
same  date  so  we  pupils  played  very  few  jokes 
on    each  other. 

The  Easter  program  in  the  afternoon  was 
attended  by  a  group  of  deaf  people  from 
Helena.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  were 
not  at  all  sorry  for  ccming. 

Mona  Frazier,  Florence  Smith,  Edith  John- 
son, Florence  Reinke,  Catherine  and  Bertha 
Noyd,  MoUie  Sweet,  and  Adele  Mudro  were 
taken  home  for  Easter  and  they  reported  a 
happy  time. 

Adele  Mudro  invited  Frances  Driscoll  and 
Annie  Kombol  to  be  her  guests  during  the 
vacation. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  14,  we  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  Greene,  a  famous  maga- 
cian.  I  had  seen  him  perform  once  before  at 
the  Washington  School  for  the  Deaf  but  still, 
I  cannot  understand  his  tricks.  In  fact  he 
had  us  all  puzzled  and  after-  the  performance 
we  surged  to  the  platform  to  thank  him  for 
exercising    our  brains. 

The  tenth  grade  science  class  had  an  ex- 
periment with  a  blow  torch  in  their  laboratory 
recently.  Mr.  Starr  heated  and  shaped  glass 
in  the  flame.  After  it  was  over  they  still 
wanted  more  and  are  still  talking  about  it. 
Some  of  us  think  glass  blowing  is  an  interest- 
ing occupation  and  would  like  to  do  it  our- 
selves. 

The  P.H.  Brown  Society  is  going  to  have 
a  vaudeville  at  its  next  meeting.  Carrie 
Avery  and  Edward  Baker  are  directing  it  and 
promise  that  it  will  be  interesting.  You 
should  mark  this  on  your  calendar  and  remem- 
ber   to  come. 

Another  word.  "Mothers  Day"  will  soon 
be  here.  Have  you  decided  what  to  do  to 
show  her  your  love  and  respect?  If  you 
haven't,  better  get  busy,  for  as  a  famous 
poet  says — 

"A    mother   is   a   mother  still 
The   holiest  thing  alive." 

Rosie  Feyhl  may  go  with  Rosie  OLen  to  her 
cousins  this  coming  Friday.  They  hope  to 
have  a  good  time.  They  will  come  back 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Last  Sunday  morning  Florence  Sabins  went 
to  the  hospital  to  have  her  tonsils  removed. 
She   stayed  in  bed  about  three  days. 

Our  society  boys  and  girls  may  have  a  picnic 
Saturday  morning.  We  think  we  shall  come 
back  before  night.  We  hope  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun. 


A  Washington  hotel  presented  each  guest 
with  a  big  red  apple  on  Lincoln's  birthday 
because  Lincoln  had  one  delivered  to  his  room 
each  night  before  retiring. — Pathfinder. 
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Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  F.  H.  Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

A.   O.  GuIIidge,  Baker 

Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 

Dr.  P.  T.  McCarthy,  Missoula 

Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Hejena 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 

M.  Murray,  Glasgow 

E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 

W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Hov/ard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.   D.,  President 
A.  H.  Eiselien,  Boulder 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp  ;  £>ireetor 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low —  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B.   Teacher 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby  Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M  Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M  .  —Director 

Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  1-Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 


Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.   D.,  President 
Mi.-is  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A  Teacher 

Miss    Sadie    Lsllard    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller  Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  WattS-„  Teacher 

Earl   Watts   Tfeacher 

Miss  Arma  Terry  Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Mrs.   Lola   Moore  Matron 

William  Adams  

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  

M.  McGuire.— Little  Boys'  Housemother 
Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 


 -Storekeeper 

-Boys*  Supervisor 


Beatrice  Enns, 
Mabel  Baker- 


Little  Girls'  Housemother 
 Night  Supervisor 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Miss  Aralen  Harbison  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast  Engineer 

James   Baker  Engineer 

Harry   White  Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D  


 Physician 

Miss   Geraldine   Grissom,   R.N.  Nurse 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D  Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  dc  Oculist 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan  Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N  Nurse 


